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From “ Littell’s Living Age.” 
Pompeii. 

On the 24th of August, A. p., 79, when Titus 
ruled over the Roman Ewpire, a town was basking 
in the bright sun upon the shores of the lovely 
Bay of Naples. Its inhabitants were following 
their different callings,—buying and selling, feast- 
ing and mourning, fitting out their galleys for dis- 
tant seas, bringing their various wares to the 
crowded markets, and eagerly preparing for new 
shows and gladiatorial fights after the long inter- 
dict against such theatrical amusements under 
which Nero had placed their town. Wealthy 
Roman patricians—weary of the great city, and 
seeking a cooler and more wholesome air—were 
enjoying a grateful repose in the gay villas which 
covered a mountain slope amidst vineyards and 
gardens, aud which were so thickly scattered that 
they seemed to form but one continuous city. 

Sixteen years before, indeed, an carthquake of 
extraordinary violence had shaken to their foun- 
dations the temples, the forum, and other public 
buildings, had overturned their statues, had thrown 
down the walls of many an humble dwelling, and 
had even upset parts of the more solid defences 
of the towo. The inhabitants of Pompeii had 
then fled in terror from the falling edifices; but, 
lulled into security by a calm of several years, 
they had now returned to their homes. ‘They 
were busy repairing their shattered dwellings, re- 
placing the fallen statues upon their pedestals, 

ornamenting afresh their public monuments. 
The terrible mountain which hung over them was 
silent. Those who lived at its foot had inherited 
ho other traditions from their forefathers concern- 
ing it than those which extolled the fertility of 
its soil, the exquisite richness of its vegetation, 
the luscious nature of its wines, and the beauty of 
its flowers. 

The deeper student of nature read in this very 
soil the history of the mountain itself. It told 
him of fires once active, and that in some distant 
age that quiet, verdure-clothed summit was a de- 
structive volcano, which had overwhelmed with 

va and ashes the country at its foot. 

Pompeii had been founded long before the 
Romans had extended their empire to the Tyr- 
thenian Sea. It might have been built by the 

us, or by a colony from Etruria, or even by 

the more polished Greeks. They have each their 
advocates. But, like most of the cities on this 
Soast, it had fallen into the hands of the Samnites. 
one it had become a Roman town, it had 
up to the time of the great earthquake 


much of its early character, and a large part of 
the population may still have spoken the Oscan 
tongue. The inhabitants, proud of their Roman 
citizenship, and desirous to render their town more 
worthy of its imperial connection, had seized the 
opportunity when restoring its crumbling build- 
ings to introduce the new fashions from the capi- 
tal, to ornament their dwellings more after the 
Roman taste, and to decorate their public edifices 
with greater luxury and splendor. The streets, 
too, worn into deep ruts by the rude wheels of the 
country cars, had become almost impassable for 
the elegant chariot of the Roman patrician. The 
ancient pavement was about to be removed, and 
the fresh slabs to replace it had been cut from the 
hardened lava-streams which were found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The inhabitants, moreover, were engaged in the 
struggle of an election of their municipal officers. 
New eediles and duumviri were to be chosen for 
the town. Influential citizens and voters were can- 
vassing for their favorite candidates, and party 
spirit ran high. The owners of the neighbouring 
villas and the population of the villages had 
gathered to the town to take part in the contest, 
and the moment being one of public excitement, 
the forum, the temples, and the theatres were 
thronged with an eager multitude. 

Suddenly, and without any previous warning, 
a vast column of black smoke burst from the over- 
hanging mountain. Rising to a prodigious height 
in the cloudless summer sky, it then gradually 
spread itself out like the head of some mighty 
Italian pine, hiding the sun and overshadowing 
the earth for many g league. The darkness grew 
into profound night, only broken by the blue and 
sulphurous flashes which darted from the pitchy 
cloud. Soon a thick rain of thin, light ashes, 
almost imperceptible to the touch, fell upon the 
land. Then quickly succeeded showers of small, 
hot stones, mingled with heavier masses, and emit- 
ting stifling mephitic fumes. After a time the 
sound as of approaching torrents was heard, and 
soon steaming rivers of dense black mud poured 
slowly but irresistibly down the mountain-sides, 
and curdled through the streets—insidiously 
creeping into such recesses as even the subtle 
ashes had failed to penetrate. There was now no 
place of shelter left. No man could defend him- 
self against this double enemy. It was too late 
for flight for such as had rewained behind. Those 
who had taken refuge in the innermost parts of 
the houses or in the subterranean passages were 
closed up forever. Those who sought to flee 
through the streets were clogged by. the small, 
loose pumice-stones which lay many feet deep, or 
were entangled and overwhelmed in the mud- 
streams, or were struck down by the rocks which 
fell from the heavens. If they escaped these dan- 
gers, blinded by the drifting ashes and groping in 
the dark, not knowing which way to go they were 
overcome by the sulphurous vapors, and, sinking 
on the highways, were soon buried beneath the 
volcanic matter. LKven many who had gained the 
open country at the beginning of the eruption 
were overtaken by the darkness and falling cin- 
ders, and perished miserably in the fields or on the 
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sea-shore, where they had vainly sought the means 
of flight. : 

In three days the doomed town had disappeared. 
It lay beneath a vast mass of ashes, pumice-stones, 
and hardened mud, to which subsequent eruptions, 
occurring at intervals during eighteen centuries, 
added fresh materials. Gradually above them 
there accumulated, from year to year, the rich 
vegetable mould, formed from the volcanic soil, in 
which were again tended the vine and the olive- 
tree. 

The miserable inhabitants who survived the 
catastrophe returned, after the eruption had ceased, 
to the site of their buried homes. Many dug into 
the ruins to find the property they had abandoned 
in their flight. That which was most valuable 
was thus, in many cases, recovered. At a later 
period the statues were carefully sought for in the 
public places and were removed to adorn other 
sites, and the richer marbles and hewn stoves were 
carried away for the construction of other edifices, 
the ruins affording to many generations a rich 
mine of building materials. But no attempt was 
ever made either to rebuild the town itself or to 
construct another upon its site. As years rolled 
on, all traces of it passed away except, perhaps, 
the upper part of some vast building, such as the 
amphitheatre, which rose above the surrounding 
soil. Its ruins lay deep beneath the cultivated 
fields, and Pompeii slept for seventeen hundred 
years wrapped in its shroud of lava-mud and ashes. 
And so it remained, forsaken and forgotten, until 
the middle of the last century. 

Such is the tale of the fall of this now cele- 
brated town, as written in its ruins brought to 
light in our days. Every incident we have men- 
tioned is recorded in them. The history of Pom- 
peii, and of its inhabitants, neglected by contempo- 
rary writers, and the story of its destruction, may 
be restored from its remains. It is not our inten- 
tion to describe these remarkable and interesting 
ruins. The buried city—the awful catastrophe by 
which it was overwhelmed—its marvellous resur- 
rection after the lapse of so many centuries—have 
formed the theme of many an able and poetic pen. 
Nor are we about to enter into any abstruse arch- 
ological disquisitions upon the many curious 
questions connected with the ancient history of 
the people, their manners and customs, and the 
arts and domestic life of the Romans in general, 
suggested by the objects discovered. We must 
refer those who are disposed to inquire into such 
matters to the still standard works of Mazoris and 
Gell, to the more recent labors of Overbeck and 
Niccolini, and to the excellent topographical de- 
scription in Murray’s ‘ Hand-book for Southern 
Italy.” 

Moreover, there are few persons of éducation 
who are not familiar with these things, and in 
these days of travel many have examined for them- 
selves the unrivalled collection of antiquities 
gathered together from the buried town, which 
has given a wide renown tothe Museum of Naples. 
Our object is to avail ourselves of the important 
additions recently made by the Cavaliere Fiorelli 
to Pompeian literature, and to notice some inte- 
resting details in the history of the former and 
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more recent discoveries. This gentleman, who|paper-making from abroad. For the purpose of | pecially as He hath declared, ‘I will be sanctified 
has lately been placed by the Italian Government |preventing this, the Rag-collecting Brigade, in|im them that come nigh me?!” (Lev. x. 3.) How 
at the head of the Royal Museum, and who was|connection with the London Ragged Schools, has|can He be sanctified in us, but as his own 
reviously the director of the works at Pompeii, |been formed at Albion place, London-wall, where |spirit awfully prevails in the soul, puts it forth in 
as collected together and published the notes and|at the present time there are more than thirty|humility, and influenceth the will and affections 
journals kept by those employed in the excava-|boys and youths, who, with the trucks to which |by its holy quickening energy? 
tions from the first discovery of the ruins in the|we have before referred, collect a considerable| If Christ is indeed our Lord, why are not we 
last century down to the present time. They con-|quantity of rags. The advantage is great to poor|more seriously concerned to honour him with our 
sist, for the most part, of detailed reports made at|boys, and produces also a national saving. For|hearts? If He is our master, why do we not so 
short intervals, sometimes from day to day, of the |instance, although this rag-collecting brigade has|fear his displeasure as to endeavour, with all dili- 
progress of the works, and upon the various ob-|been established but a very short time, there have | gence, to walk circumspectly, not as fools, inatten. 
jects found amongst the ruins. Many of these|been paid up to last Christmas $2120 in wages to|tive to his leadings; but as wise, seeking to re 
documents had been stolen, but were traced into|boys who, but for this institution, would have been |deem the time, because the days are evil? 
private hands by Signor Fiorelli. The larger|dangerous vagabonds upon the London streets.| The Spirit, by the mouth of Zechariah, saith, 
number are carefully preserved in the archives of | Besides, they have collected, by four trucks only, |‘ Be silent, QO, all flesh! before the Lord; for he 
the Museum. They furnish a variety of new and|in nine months, 49,818 bottles; of paper, 38 tons|is raised up out of his holy habitation.’ (Zech, 
interesting information which had been before in-|19 ewt. 1 qr. 15 lbs.; rags, mixed, 9 tons 18 ewt.|ii. 13.) Is not a modest humble silence properly 
accessible to those who wrote upon Pompeii. The|2 qr. 22 lbs. There are also various rags and |due to the presence of the King of kings and 
full, and in some cases carefully-recorded, details | bones, carpet, cloth, fat, &c., metals and rope, al-jof lords? Doth it not bespeak more real and 
they contain enable us to restore, in many in-|together making a weight of goods collected by |awful regard to his perfect holiness, wisdom, and 
stances, the buildings which have perished since|these lads of 82 tons 3 qrs. 27 lbs. Besides this| power, to wait for his Spirit to open our hearts 
their discovery, and to understand much which|there have been about $350 worth of stuff pur-|and lips, before. we attempt vocally to speak forth 
might otherwise perplex the antiquarian. Signor|chased which was not bought by weight, and the|his praise, than to be hasty in uttering words with. 
Fiorelli has thus rendered an important service to|committee have good reason for believing that|out true knowledge before our all-seeing Judge? 
archeology, and has added to the literary treasures|more than one-half of this material would never|Then, how approvable is the practice of solema, 
of his country. have found its way into the market but for the|silent waiting, till we receive illumination and 
We learn from these records that the excava-| facilities which the brigade affords. The materials |ability properly to worship the Almighty! Would 
tions which led to the discovery of Pompeii were |collected are of the most varied description ; cocked |the potentates of the earth think themselves 
made during the reign of Charles III., the first|hats, hearse trappings, old aquariums; in one bag|treated with becoming reverence, should their 
Bourbon king of Naples. The earliest journals of|a million of postage-stamps; and in a lot of rub-|subjects and servants immediately approach them 
the proceedings are written in Spanish. In the|bish was found a Bank of England check-book,|with a multitude of words, and continue them the 
year 1748 a certain Colonel Don Rocco Alcubierre|which was at once forwarded to the bank; in|whole time they stand in their presence, instead 
had been sent to examine a subterranean canal|another was found a half-a-dozen pairs of newjof waiting silently to hear their pleasure and re 
which had been constructed by the Spaniards in|stockings, which were duly returned to the owner. |ceive their commands? How much less ought 
the sixteenth century for the purpose of supply-| London Exchange. we to expect such behaviour is pleasing, or ae 
ing water to a powder manufactory in the small ee ceptable from us, to Him who searches all hearts, 
town of Torre dell’ Annunziata, on the Bay of Selected. |and knows us better than we know ourselves; to 
Naples. He heard from the inhabitants of the| Reasons for the Necessity of Silent Waiting. |whom we must be indebted for the true know 
place that the remains of a buried house had been (Continued from page 314.) ledge of every spiritual want, before we can have 
discovered about two miles off, and that statues| There is an essential difference betwixt praying | wisdom to ask aright according to his will! 
and other objects of antiquity had been taken/|in reality as the Spirit shall teach us,and praying} When the prophet Isaiah was admitted, ine 
from them. It occurred to him that these ruins|in form as men and books advise us. Those who|vision, to behold the glorious majesty of God, he 
rust belong to the ancient city of Stabix, which| pray under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, pray|could only cry, ‘ Woe is me!’ (Isa. vi. 5,) tills 
had been overwhelmed, like Pompeii, by the great | with additional fervency, knowing their attention | live coal from the holy altar had touched his lips, 
eruption of A.D. 79, and whose site had been|fixed on God alone; their understandings are|and purged away his sin. What a deep rever 
sought for in this neighbourhood. It was well|opened into a true discerning of their spiritual |ence of his Maker, and a just abhorrence of self 
known that beneath the soil, between the foot of| wants, and their souls quickened to a lively, hum-/filled his humbled mind, when he was favoured 
the mountain and the sea, there lay buried more|ble, sincere worship, wherein their spirits are re-|with this awful sight of the supreme glory! How 
than one town. Remains of antiquity had been |freshed, and gain strength in the Lord, and in the|self-abasing were his sensations, and emphatieal 
frequently discovered near this spot. The water-|power of his might. On the other hand, men|his expressions, when he cried, ‘ Woe is me, for 
course we have mentioned had been dug through|and books may furnish with fair seemings and|I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, 
the very centre of Pompeii, and had laid bare the| plausible expressions, but they canaot effect that|and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
foundations of many ancient edifices. brokenness of spirit, that contrition of heart, and/|lips, for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lend 
(To be continued.) sensibility of soul which the Spirit of God gives.|of Hosts!’ How different is this heartfelt ackuow 
They may teach to say ‘Lord! Lord!’ whilst|ledgment, proceeding from the powerful convie 
Reasons why Friends should Adhere to First|Satan rules in the will and affections, and carries|tions of the Holy Spirit, to those dry, formal, am 
Principles—However generally despised this class | the imaginations after divers vanities ; for nothing | felt words, that come from the lips of bare nomi 
(Quakers) once were, however despicable they|less than the power of the Spirit can subdue and|christians! Notwithstanding every disciple hath 
may still seem to many; and must always con-|chain down the carnal mind. How necessary then | not so large a portion of the Holy Spirit as this 
tinue to be in the estimation of the thoughtless,|is an humble waiting in silence, truly to know|great prophet had, yet every one is graci 
the worldly, the profane,—and even in the opinion | what spirit we are of, before we offer anything to|favoured with a measure sufficient to render 
of those, who are the self-secking and self-satisfied |the living God! Without this knowledge we must| offering spiritual and living. d 
professors of religion ; there is, I believe, solid|be liable to offer strange fire, which the Lord never} We read, that after the ascension of Christ, his 
ground for the assumption, that the more they ad-|commanded, like the sons of Aaron, who, through | disciples ‘ were all with one accord in one 
here to first principles, the more uniformly and|negligence, having suffered the holy fire, divinely|when ‘they were filled with the Holy 
conspicuously they will prove as salt that has not|kindled, to go out, presented a strange fire, of|(Acts ii. 1,4.) Though the text doth note 
lost its savour,—as a little leaven, that is caleulated|man’s kindling, for which they suffered death.| prossly say they were waiting in silence for the 
to diffuse its wholesome influence wherever distri-| Ought not this expressive instance of divine dis-|promise of the Father, yet it appears as p 
buted.— Barclay’s Life of Jaffray. pleasure against the presumptuous substitutions |they were as that they were not; for there ism 
. ; . __ jof men after their own wills, and in the place of|mention of any vocal exercise amongst them 
_ The Rag-collecting Brigade——The waste which |God’s appointments, to deter mankind from offer-|that time, before they were influenced therewsle 
is made in a population of nearly three millions of|ing their own carnal conceptions and contrivances, by that peculiar communication and impulse of 
people, would, if properly attended to, prove an|instead of his inward and spiritual requirings?|the Holy Ghost, whence ‘they began to 
enormous source of profit. Look, for instance, to|OQught not this consideration to strike every one|with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter 
the great loss which at the present time results| with a deep and awful sense, that something morc |ance.’ The attention is certainly more likely® 
from the waste of materials used fur making paper, |is due to the great Jehovah, than those common, |be fixed upon, and stayed in true watch fulness 
a matter of much consequence, for we are now | careless, unfelt modes of worship, which too many|towards the Lord, and the mind more fitly 
obliged to buy enormous: quantities of rags for|are apt to satisfy themselves with; and more es-|pared to receive the influence of his divi 
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power, in silent waiting, than if agitated ina} Our Lord forbids us to’ use vain repetitions ;/salyation, and uphold me with thy free Spirit ; 
gontinual practice of running over a multitude of|and what efficacy can those prayers have, which/then (not before,) will I teach transgressors thy 
unfelt expressions. — f are made in the will and by the contrivance of| ways, and sinners shall be converted unto thee. 
David, by inspiration personating the Most)man, or that are uttered either from books, inven-|(Psal. li. 12, 13.) This shows, he placed his de- 
High, saith, ‘ Be still and know that I am @od!’|tion or memory, whilst the heart neither feels the| pendence upon the renewed influence of the Holy 
(Psal. xlvi. 10.) The prophet Habakkuk also|things the mouth speaks, nor ever experienced|Spirit, and that he held no former experiences, 
saith, ‘The Lord is in his holy temple : let all the| what the tongue declares? What are these but/however good in themselves, sufficient qualifica- 
earth keep silence before him (Hab. ii. 20.) Is|vain repetitions and empty sounds. Whilst peo-| tions for divine service in the time present. He 
not the carnal mind of man included in this pro-|ple remain insensible of the real condition of their} knew, that nothing short of a fresh supply from 
hibition? What is more likely to scatter and|souls, and of the true self-abasing fear of God, do|the Fountain of living virtue, could properly en- 





divert his attention from the right object, than|they not seem to think, that they shall be heard|able him to preach to others; and therefore pra ed, 
thoughts, imaginations and propensities of an|for their much speaking, if they content them-|‘Open thou my lips, and my mouth shall shove 


earthly or sensual nature? What more dishon-|selves with the frequent repetition of long, lifeless 
ourable to the Lord of perfection and purity, than | prayers, which they have not so much as weightily 
the busy forward actings of an unprepared and |considered before they uttered them? Is this to 
corrupt heart in spiritual things? What is more|worship the Father in spirit and in truth; the 
necessary to be silenced, than that which is at/only worship instituted by Christ in this Gospel 
enmity with God? What more becoming an|day, and therefore the only worship acceptable to 
humble, dependent creature, ‘sensible of the de-|God, who is a spirit? Can this spiritual worshi 
pravity of its nature, of its inability to do any|be performed till thesoul feels its operation awfully 
good, and of the honour due to the presence of its|to humble, engage, and empower the mind to this 
Creator, than a deepl7 expressive, solemn silence |solemn act? What but the Spirit of the Redeemer 
before him ? ; is able to awaken and stir up the immortal soul, 
Our Lord J esus Christ taught his disciples to|and endue it with wisdom and utterance, suitably 
avoid the practice of hypocrites, ‘who loved to|to express itself, according to, and under a due 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the cor-|sense of its wants? 
ners of the streets that they may be seen of men.’| Christ, in Spirit, is the way, or leading power, 
(Mat. vi. 5, 6, 7.) He also directed, ‘When ye|to the Father: no man can come to the Father 
pray use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do,|but by him. What is the reason why so many, 
for they think that they shall be heard for their|who profess to be followers of Christ, complain of 
much speaking ;’ and indeed, what now makes a|wandering thoughts, inattention, much coldness, 
greater show or figure in religion amongst many |deadness, and insensibility in prayer, and other 
than to use long and frequent prayers, and much |duties and devotions? Is it not because they are 
formal devotion, as if their eye was more towards |too little dependent on the dictates of the Spirit, 
the praise of men than acceptange with God, and |and believe not its sensible influence necessary to 
as if they gloried in empty appearances ; But what |every religious act, nor wait for it to cleanse the 
is the precept of Christ? ‘ When thou prayest|thoughts of their hearts, and abilitate them to ap- 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy|proach the most high and holy God in truth and 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and|righteousness? Is it not because such lean too 
thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall reward thee | much to their own unsubjected wisdom and under- 
openly.’ (Ibid. vi.6.) Doth not this teach us, be-|standing, to place their dependence on the Spirit, 
fore we approach the Fountain of all wisdom, to{and to wait for its restraining, heart-affecting 
shut out every thing that would amuse or divert| power to lead them into all truth, and therefore 
the attention from the reverence due to the great |are sent empty away, and no more truly refreshed, 
object of our adoration, the Giver of-every good |or benefitted by their lifeless devotions, than he 
and perfect gift? Can we be too solid, or feel our|who dreams he eateth, but when he awakes, per- 
hearts, affections, and desires too much gathered |ceives he is yet empty? Thus they ask and re- 
out of transitory things, into an humbling sense |ceive not because they ask amiss; not in a right 
of the divine presence, when we apply ourselves |frame, but in a lukewarm and unconcerned state 
to the solemn act of worshipping the Majesty on|of mind. The enemy is too strong for such wor- 
high ? oh en's shippers, and carries their thoughts and imagina- 
Since waiting upon God in silence for renewed |tions after strange objects, while their lips only 
strength and spiritual wisdom, to lead our hearts/approach the Almighty. One secret prayer, or 
and direct our tongues in vocal prayer, or preach-|deep sigh from the wrestling soul, produced by 
ing, makes no ostentatious show, but rather ap-|the Eternal Spirit, is of more real service to it, 
pears contemptible to the busy disposition and|issues from it with more fervor, prevails more 
wisdom of vain man, it is not reasonable to sup-|effectually with the Father, and procures it more 
mes that this self-denying practice should gain|refreshment than ten thousand vain repetitions ; 
- oe or praise of men ; yet it must evi-|because the virtue of the Spirit of the great Inter- 
: tly tend to prevent that great and offensive |cessor being in these prayers and sighs, they can- 
ypocrisy, of drawing near to the Lord with the|not but find acceptance. 
mete and worshipping him with the lips, whilst} Doth not the common complaint of wanderings 
~ eart is far from him. Can there be any|in time of prayer, from those who oppose silent 
. —, fit or proper for the poor soul, where-| waiting for the divine assistance of the Spirit, to 
i ear the still small voice of the true internal |speak or pray according to the will of God, prove 
ae than that of an attentive, and submis-|the necessity of such a practice, in order to wor- 
Sheen, waiting ? ship the Father in spirit and in truth? Our 
ra on upon God is abundantly recommended blessed Redeemer saith, ‘Your father knoweth 
aril @ Holy Writ, and waiting in silence neces-|what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.’ 
rity implied, in order to hear his voice. ‘ My — vi. 8.) How requisite therefore is it, that 
(Job ) saith the great Shepherd, ‘ hear my voice.’|He open our understandings, show us our-true 
in x. 27.) When is the soul so capable of |conditions, discover to us our spiritual wants, and 
io ng the quickening language of his Spirit, as enable us to present our petitions according to his 
a of silent watching for, and waiting to|will, before we can sensibly ask for the necessary 
rwhat He shall give it an understanding of,| supplies, or ery, Abba, Father; and for this end, 


forth thy praise.’ (Ibid. ver. 15.) 
(To be continued.) 


How much Farmers Lose by Allowing their 
Cows to become Poor.—lIt is the very worst sys- 
tem or policy that a farmer can practise, to keep 
his cows on such a stinted supply of food that they 
will inevitably become poor and emaciated, or to 
keep them on poor food or on such fodder as will 
afford very tittle milk or very little nourishment 
to the animal. When cows have been kept on 
little food until they show every rib in their 
bodies, and their necks have fallen downward like 
the neck of an Asiatic dromedary, they cannot be 
profitable to their owners. And why? Because 
a poor cow will not give as rich milk, nor as much 
of it, as the same cow would give were she toler- 
ably fat. Now, if the milk be poor, of course a 
much larger quantity of it will be required to 
make a pound of butter ora pound of cheese. 
And if a cow be poor, a large proportion of the 
material that would go to make rich cream, were 
the cow fleshy, is secreted to nourish her animal 
system. For the reason, when we feed poor cows 
with food that has an abundance of cream pro- 
ducing material in it, we often wonder why it is 
that the milk is so poor—white and thin—when 
it ought to be thick, like thin cream, and yellow 
as gold. Qn the other hand, when we feed poor 
fodder to cows that are in good condition, the 
milk will be poor, because so much of the material 
that would go to make milk, is secreted to nourish 
the system before it reaches the lacteal glands. 
Now, then, suppose a cow loses, during the fod- 
dering season, only one hundred pounds of flesh 
and fat. Very many cows lose more than two 
hundred pounds during that time. Every pound 
of flesh and fat that is lost, is equal to one pound 
of butter or two pounds of the best cheese. And 
if a cow is in good healthy condition—not as fat 
as fat beef—and loses one hundred pounds of fat, 
as soon as she receives a good supply of food, she 
will begin to increase in flesh and fat. Therefore 
her system will take up cream-producing material 
enough in replacing the one hundred pounds 
which she lost, to have made one hundred pounds 
of good butter, or two hundred or more pounds of 
good cheese. There is no evading this logic, and 
there is no dodging these conclusions. Common 
sense, philosophy, and experience, all will sub-’ 
stantiate these considerations. How much, then, 
is one hundred pounds of butter worth? Let every 
farmer answer for himself. And when he reflects 
on this subject, let him remember that it is a very 
easy matter for a cow to lose one or more pounds 
of flesh daily, which is worth, in cash, more than 
one pound of butter.— Cor. Country Gentleman. 


The Letter Killeth.—How true is that saying, 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life!” 
Men, falling to work upon the scriptures in their 
sinful state, with their own reason and wisdom 
from beneath—not knowing the scriptures, nor 


engage it in, as its requisite and reasonable! how incumbent it is upon us silently to wait for|the power of God by the work thereof in their 


duty, by the illaminating virtue aud enlivening |his immediate help and direction ! 
Power of His holy influence. David saith, ‘ Restore unto me the joy of thy 


hearts, have erred from the truth themselves, and 
led astray others also.— Thomas Story. 
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What is Gold Lace ?—Gold lace is not gold|was no jar or contention among us then, but all 


lace. 
is applied as a surface to silver. 


Tt does not deserve this title, for the gold|dwelt together in love and unity, and in the fel- 
It is not even|lowship of that blessed gospel of peace, life and 


silver lace, for the silver is applied to a founda-|salvation. 


tion of silk. The silken threads for making this 


I was but a little time at home, ere John 


material are wound round with gold wire, so| Whitehouse, a follower of John Perrot, came and 
thickly as to conceal the silk ; and the making of|had a meeting at my house at Welch-Pool. I 
this gold wire is one of the most singular mechani-|happened not to be at the beginning of the meet- 


cal operations imaginable. In the first place, the 
refiner prepares a solid rod of silver about an inch 
in thickness; he heats this rod, applies upon the 


ing, but came before it was concluded, and found 
that he had sown an evil seed, and that some of 
our Friends had received it; who soon after 


surface a sheet of gold leaf, burnishes this down, |joined with that corrupt spirit, which led them 


applies another coating, burnishes this down, and 
80 on, until the gold is about one-hundredth part 
the thickness of the silver. Then the red is sub- 
jected to a train of processes which brings it down 
to the state of fine wire; it is passed through 
holes in a steel plate, lessening step by step its 
diameter. The gold never descrts the silver, but 
adheres closely to it, and shares all its mutations ; 
it is one-hundredth part the thickness of the silver 
at the beginning, and it maintains the same ratio 
to the end. As to the thinness to which the gold- 
coated rod of silver can be brought, depends on 
the delicacy of human skill. But the most re- 
markable example ever known was by Dr. Wallas- 
ton. This was a solid gold wire without any silver. 
- He procured a small rod of silver, bored a hole 
through it from end to end, and inserted in this 
hole the smallest gold wire he could procure ; he 
subjected the silver to the usual wire-drawing 
process, until he had brought it to the finest at- 
tainable state—being, in fact, a silver wire as fine 
as a hair, with a gold wire in its centre. To 
isolate this gold wire, he subjected it to warm 
nitrous acid, by which the silver was dissolved, 
leaving a gold wire one-thirty-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness—perhaps the thinnest round 
wire that the hand of man has yet produced. But 
the wire, though beyond all comparison finer than 
any employed in manufactures, does not approach 
in thinness the film of gold on the surface of silver 
in gold lace. It has been calculated, that the 
gold on the very finest silver wire for gold lace, is 
not more than one-third of one-millionth of an 
inch in thickness; that is, not above one-tenth 
the thickness of ordinary gold leaf. 


ae ee 


; Selected for “The Friend.” 

- About the year 1663 or 1664, I went to London, 
and found some there separated from that love and 
unity, which I formerly saw them in; joining in 
that spirit with John Perrot who was newly come 
from prison at Rome to London, as it was said, 
with much seeming humiliation and lowliness of 
mind. A considerable company joined together 
with him, where they had me among them for a 
little time. The tendency of that spirit was to 
speak evil of Friends that bore the burden and 
heat of the day, and so cry out against Friends as 
dead and formal. They expected a more glorious 


to have a light esteem of their brethren, which 
was a great exercise to many honest Friends, and 
especially to my wife and me; and we were ready 
to say, hath the Lord sent us here, to be instru- 
mental for the gathering of a people in this coun- 
try, and hath he suffered the enemy to scatter 
them in their imaginations. - But some time 
after, the Lord satisfied‘me, that those who were 
simple-hearted among them, should be restored 
again into a more settled condition than they had 
formerly known; and I believed in the word of 
the Lord. And in time the Lord broke in among 
them, and opened the understandings of some of 
them, and they began to reason among themselves, 
and saw that they were in darkness ; so that most 
of them were restored again into their first love, 
and lived and died faithful to Truth, except Cad- 
walader Edwards, who continued in stubbornness 
and hardness of heart, and endeavoured to hurt 
such who were simple-hearted. I was moved to 
give forth a paper against him and all his vain 
imaginations. The following paper was likewise 
sent to him from Friends: 

‘We whose names are here under-written, are 
those that thou hast been seeking to insinuate 
thy corrupt principles into; and also are those 
that testify against that seducing spirit that thou 
art gone into: and most of us do know the terror 
and judgment of the Lord, for receiving that 
spirit ; and we do exhort all, that they touch not, 
nor taste of it; lest they be separated from the 
Lord and his people, and so come under the judg- 
ment of the Lord, as we have done; and we have 
all seen the hurtful effects of that spirit, and in 
the fear of the Lord we do deny the same, and 
them that be joined to it.” * * * * * * 

1668. This being read in our monthly meet- 
ing for worship, the Lord was pleased to afford us 
his sweet presence, and his power melted, ten- 
dered and mollified our hearts, and caused us to 
praise the Lord, for his great goodness and mercy 
to us, in bringing us out of that darkness that 
came over us, by giving heed unto the seducing 
spirit of John Perrot, John Whitehouse, and 
Cadwalader Edwards. And now the Lord having 
restored us again, wedid praise his holy name for 
the same ; and Friends were careful afterwards of 
receiving any spirit that might tend to the breach 
of Jove and unity among us. Many other Friends 


dispensation than had been yet known among|prought in their testimonies against that spirit; 
Friends; and they kept on their hats in time of}amongst the rest, one came from our friend 
prayer. I was but a little while among.them till) Thomas Ellis, who had been particularly warned 
a vail of darkness came over me, and under that|by me, in the fear of the Lord, not to touch or 
vail, I came to have a light esteem for my dear) meddle with the spirit, though it came with much 
and ancient friend George Fox, and some others, | seeming humility, lest he should suffer thereby ; 
who had been near and dear to me. But it pleased| which he did, to his great sorrow, as he set out 
the Lord to rend that vail of darkness, and cause|in his paper, and said, This have I suffered for 
the light of His countenance to shine again upon my mongrel moderation : but blessed be the Lord, 
me; whereby I came to see the doleful place I/he was sweetly restored again to his former love 
was led into, by a spirit that tended to nothing|and integrity, to the great comfort of himself and 


° 


else but self-exaltation, and (under a pretence of|brethren.— Life of R. Davies. . 


humility and self-denial) breach of that unity, 
love, and fellowship, that formerly we had together, 


Lord. 












“THE GREAT STONE FACE” 
OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, a 


The following lines were written by a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. Those who have visited the , 
House in the Franconia branch of the White Mountains, 
will best appreciate the beauty of this poetry, ; 


What art thou, looking from thy proud abode 
Above the pigmies of this nether world, 

That thus, perhaps, immovable hast stood 
Before the Deluge its wild waters whirled, 

And whelmed the guilty earth beneath its flood ? 


Art thou the stony Archetype of man? 
Primeval pattern of the human face, 
Sculptured by God’s own hand, ere yet began 
To breathe the Adam of our fallen race, 

Or living thing upon its surface ran ? 


Or art thou but some giant-Manitou, 

Which the red Indian, ignorant, adored, 
Whose voice he heard in every wind that blew 
In softest whisper, or in tempest roared ? 
Wast thou the only God he ever knew? 


Hast thou slow risen from the ocean bed 

In the vast cycles of Geology ? 

Or was thy mass, like wax or molten lead, 
Stamped, thus with human features instantly? 
Or in what Titan mould was cast thy head? 


Or art thou but the freak of chance alone, 
Which thus has carved upon the mountain-side 
That bust majestic on its granite throne, 

As if forever it were petrified, 

And no decay nor change could e’er be known? 


Or is thy form a phantasm of the mind, 

With which that rocky pile but cheats the eye, 
That vanishes, like mist, before the wind, 

Or melting shapes in clouds, as we draw nigh, 
And leaves no semblance of itself behind ? 


Whate’er thou art, thine age is but a span, 
Compared with the duration of the Just; 
The last—the crowning work of God’s great plan— 


Shall live, when thou art crumbling into dust— ‘ 


The soul immortal of the dying man. 
es 

Insects of Ceylon 
Spiders.—With a few striking exceptions, the» 
true spiders of Ceylon resemble in economy and»: 

appearance those we are accustomed to see at 
home. .Those that live in the woods select with’ 

singular sagacity the bridle-paths and nartow 
passages for expanding their nets; no doubt perm 
ceiving that the larger insects frequent these open+’ 
ings for facility of movement through the jungles? 
and that the smaller ones are carried towards them 
by the currents of air. 
across the path from four to eight feet above ther 

ground, hung from projecting shoots, and attached, 
if possible, to thorny shrubs; and sometimes ex+)! 
hibit the most remarkable scenes of carnage andy 
destruction. I have taken down a ball as large’ 
as a man’s head, consisting of successive layers’ 
rolled together, in the heart of which was the dem» 
of the family, whilst the envelope was formed,» 
sheet after sheet, by coils of the old web, filled® 


with the wings and limbs of insects of all descrip) 


tions, from the largest moths and butterflies tor 
mosquitoes and minute coleoptera. Each layer! 
appeared to have been originally suspended across!” 
the passage to intercept the expected prey; andj 
as it became surcharged with carcasses, it wast 
loosened, tossed over by the wind, or its own” 
weight, and wrapped round the nucleus in ther 
centre, the spider replacing it by a fresh sheet, to 
be in turn detached and added to the mass within” 
Some of the spider cords carried horizon 
from tree to tree, at a considerable height from” 
the ground, are so strong as to cause a painfull’ 


When that mind which is in Jesus has the|check across the face when moving quickly against 
and the good esteem we had one of another in the|dominion, then all selfishness, and every other|them; and more than once in riding I have 


one another above ourselves’in the Lord. There|becomes easy. 


hildren we are of one Father, esteeming|contrariety, are cast out, and the way of the cross| my hat lifted off my head by a single thread. 


The Mygale Fusciata is sluggish in its k 











These nets are stretched. 
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Its colour is a gloomy brown, and its limbs, when|arching the other forwards till by successive ad- pss 7 
nded, stretch over an area of six or eight} vances they can lay hold of the traveller's foot.| Butracts from the Writings of William Dell 


jpches in diameter! By day it remains concealed 


In these encounters the individuals in the rear of 


jn its den, whence it issues at night to feed on|a party of travellers in the jungle invariably fare 


jarvae and worms. 
Ticks.—Ticks are to be classed among the in- 


worst, as the lecches, once warned of their ap- 
proach, congregate with singular celerity. Horses 


For “ The Friend.” 


(Concluded from page 319.) 

“Now the outward instrument of Christ’s, or 
Spirit-baptism, is not material water, but the 
word, as Christ shows, Matt. xxviii., where he 


tolerable nuisances to the Ceylon traveller. They |are driven wild by them, and stamp the ground |saith, Teach and baptize, showing that teach- 
jive in immense numbers in the jungle, and at-|in fury to shake them from their fetlocks, to which |ing the word is the outward means of baptizing 


taching themselves to the plants by the two fore- 


they hang in bloody tassels. The bare legs of the 


with the Spirit. And again, John xvii., ‘Now 


legs, lie in wait to catch at unwary animals as|palankin bearers and coolies are a favourite resort ; | are you clean through the word, (not which Moses, 


they pass. 
will sometimes drop from a branch, if unluckily 
shaken, and disperse themselves over the body. 
They burrow, with their heads pressed as far as 

ticable under the skin, causing a sensation of 
smarting, as if particles of red hot sand had been 
scattered over the flesh. If torn from their hold, 
the suckers remain behind and form an ulcer. 
The only safe expedient is to tolerate the agony 
of their penetration till a drop of coconut oil or 
the juice of a lime can be applied, when these 
jittle furies drop off without further ill conse- 
quences. 

Ihave always observed in the gambols of the 
Pardah dogs, that they invariably commence their 
attentions by mutually gnawing each other’s ears 
and necks, as if in pursuit of ticks from places 
from which each is unable to expel them for him- 
self. Horses have a similar instinct ; and when 
they meet, they apply their teeth to the roots of 
the ears of their companions, to the neck and the 
crown of the head. The buffaloes and oxen are 
relieved of ticks by the crows which rest on their 
backs as they browse, and free them from these 
pests. In the low country the same acceptable 
ofice is performed by the “ cattle-keeper heron,” 
(Ardea bubulcus,) which is sure to be found in 
attendance on them while grazing; and the ani- 


mals seem to know their benefactors, and stand 


quietly while the birds peck their tormentors from 
it flanks. 

Myriapods.—The certainty with which an acci- 
dental pressure or unguarded touch is resented 
and retorted by a bite, makes the centipede, when 
it has taken up its temporary abode within a sleeve 
or the fold of a dress, by far the most unwelcome 
of all the Singhalese assailants. The great size, too, 
(little short of a foot in length,) to which it some- 
times attains, renders it formidable; and apart 
from the apprehension of unpleasant consequences 

a wound, one shudders at the bare idea of 
such hideous creatures crawling over the skin, 
beneath the innermost folds of one’s garments. 

Land Leeches—They are not frequent in the 
plains, which are too hot and dry for them ; but 
amongst the rank vegetation in the lower ranges 
of the hill country, which is kept damp by frequent 

howers, they are found in tormenting profu- 
ston. They are terrestrial, never visiting ponds 
or streams. In-size they are about an inch in 


length, and as fine as a common knitting needle ; 


bat capable of distension till they equal a quill in 
thickness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. 
Theit structure is so flexible that they can in- 
situate themselves through the meshes of the 
stocking, not only seizing on the feet and 
tkles, but ascending to the back and throat, and 
‘ning on the tenderest parts of the body. In 
moving, the land leeches have the power of plant- 
ing one extremity on the earth and raising the 
other perpendicularly to watch for their victim. 
eh is their vigilance and instinct, that on the 
approach of a passer-by to a spot which they in- 
they may be seen among the grass and fallen 

on the edge of a native path, poised erect, 

On detente for their attack on man and horse. 


spared to pull them off, the leeches hang like 
bunches of grapes round their ancles ; and I have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a 
European’s shoe from their innumerable bites.— 
Tennent’s Ceylon. 


Oe 
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Review of the Weather for Fifth month, 1864 


During the past month thirteen days were clear, 
four were cloudy without storms, and rain fell 
during some part of the remaining fourteen days, 
on one of which (the 26th) it rained all day, and 
until some time in the morning of the 27th, during 
which time 3.91 inches of rain fell, being the 
greatest quautity that has fallen at any One time 
since these records were commenced in the Ninth 
month, 1862. On the afternoon of the 9th there 
was a heavy thunder storm accompanied by hail 
in some places in this vicinity ; at West Chester, 
in Chester county, the hail was reported to have 
been as large as hickory nuts, and considerable 
damage was done by it to the glass of green- 
houses, skylights, &e. The highest temperature 
during the month was 82° at noon on the 10th; 
the lowest was 43° on the morning of the 3d ; the 
average temperature was 653°; the amount of rain 
was 7.13 inches. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Sixth month Ist, 1864, 
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Circumstances of the Weather 
for Fifth Month, 1864. 


Mean Height 


of Barometer, 
74M. to8 P.M. 


Direction of 
the Wind. 


———— 
Cloudy. 
Clear, rain. 
Do. 
Clear. 
Do. 


Do. 
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Do. 
Clear, thunder storm. 
leur. 
Clear, rain. 
Clondy. 
Cloudy, rain. 
Rain, showers. 
Cloudy, rain. 
de 
Cloudy. 
Clear, rain. 
Cloudy, rain. 
Clear. 
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Do. 

Rain, cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy, shower. 

in. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Clear. 
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Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 


rain in the Fifth months of 1863 and 1864. 


1863. 1864. 


Highest temperature in the Fifth 


. 88° 


9o 
ee 


82° 


43° 


month, 
Lowest, do. do. do. 
Mean, do. do. do. 653° 
Amount of rain in inches, Fifth 

month, . 5.50 


7.13 


There is no other way to obtain peace of mind, 


A shower of these diminutive vermin|and, their hands being too much engaged to be|but) which I have spoken unto you, (and there- 


fore is the gospel called the ministration of the 
Spirit, because it proceeds from the Spirit, and 
communicates the Spirit; and Christ baptizes 
with the Spirit through the ministration of the 
Spirit, which is the preaching of the gospel,) and 
Eph. vy. 26; Christ gave himself for his church, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it rw AovrSw ro» 
véaros ev Snnart, with the washing of water by the 
word; that is, Christ cleanses his church by such a 
washing of water, as is brought about by the word ; 
and the water with which the word washes is the 
Spirit, for by the word the Spirit is given, and 
the word cleanses by the Spirit, and the Spirit by 
the word: and therefore it is also said, 1 Cor. vit. 
1, ‘ Having these promises, let us cleanse our- 
selves frou all filthiness of flesh and spirit.’ ” 

“Christ’s baptism translates us into a new 
world: Except a man he born of that water, 
which is the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God: No man can possibly enter into 
the church of the New Testament, which is the 
kingdom of God, but through the baptism of the 
Spirit; the baptism of the Spirit makes a new 
creature, and this new creature enters into a new - 
world, which is the New Jerusalem, that comes 
down from God out of heaven.” 

“This baptism of the Spirit gives a new nature, 
and this nature is a divine nature, or the nature 
of God ; and hence it is said, except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit; so that the baptism of 
the Spirit makes us spirit, and through the bap- 
tism of the Spirit, we become that which the 
spirit itself is: And so the true foundation of 
christianity begins from faith and the new creature, 
and not from water-washing.” 

“‘ Spirit-baptism makes all those one with Christ 
the Head, who partake of it. Gal. iii. 27. ‘As 
many as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ ;’ so that by the true baptism of the New 
Testament, we do actually put on Christ, and are 
made one with Christ : and this is not done by any 
water-washing, but by the Spirit; for through the 
gift of the Spirit only are we made one flesh with 
Christ; yea, through this we necessarily become 
one spirit with him too ; as it is said, ‘ He that is 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit;’ so that not 
through water but Spirit-baptism, do we put on 
Christ, the Spirit carrying us into Christ, and 
bringing Christ into us, and being one and the 
same spirit in both; and this is truly to be bap- 
tized into Christ.” 

“ Spirit-baptism makes us partakers of his resur 
rection as well as of his death; yea, therefore do 
we die with him, that we may live a better life. 
Rom. vi. 4. ‘Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism (that is Spirit-baptism) into death ; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, so should we also live in 
newness of life; for if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection. Where 
you see, that the same baptism of the Spirit that 
makes us die with Christ, doth also quicken us 
into his resurrection, and deprives us of our own 
life; not that we may remain dead, but that it 


ing their prey, they advance rapidly by|than by standing in our own place, and doing) may communicate to us a better life than our own, 


strides, fixing one end firmly and 


what may be required. 


even the life of Christ himself; that we who are 
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men, may live the very life of the Son of God in|among the chief glories of the new dispensation, 
our own souls and bodies, and may be quickened | whereby its great truths are brought to the level 
with him, and raised up with him, and set in/|of the lowliest scholar in the school of Christ. 
heavenly places in him. Here the “ wisdom of the wise” according to this 
“As Spirit-baptism makes us one with Christ, |world, is destroyed, and the “ understanding of 
the Head, so with the church, the body, 1 Cor.|the pradent” brought to nought, while the Lord 
xii. 13: ‘For by one spirit are we all baptized |alone is exalted in the heart. Thus, the life and 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, |substance of vital religion is reached, for we have 
whether we be bond or free, and have been alljseen that the types and shadows of the Jewish 
made to drink into one spirit :’ so that, by drivk-jritual did but point unto “ good things to come,” 
ing into one spirit with the church, we become/whereof it has pleased the God of our lives that 
one body with it, and no otherways: I say, not/we should be partakers. 
by being dipped into the same water, but byreceiv-| ‘The hour cometh, and now is,” was the decla- 
ing the same Spirit, do we become one body with /|ration of the blessed Saviour himself, “‘ when the 
the church ; and it is not the being of one judg-|true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
ment, or opinion, or form or the like, that makes|spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
men one true church or body of Christ; but the|to worship him.” In these few comprehensive 
being of one Spirit ; and none are of that church, | words is set forth the spiritual nature of the new 
which is the body of Christ, but those who are|Dispensation, wherein the temple of the Lord is 
baptized with that one spirit of Christ.” no longer to be found at Samaria or Jerusalem, 
“And thus, in all these particulars, you see the| but in the regenerate heart; and acceptable wor- 
infinite excellency and glory of the Spirit-baptism,|ship is to be performed there, in “ newness of 
above water-baptism : and this only is sufficient in |spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” We 
the days of the gospel, as being the true and/are by nature prone to look outwardly for help, 
proper baptism of the New Testament: For as|and thus it is, that the great mass of professors 
Christ himself only, is sufficient to the faithful |of the Christian name, are still to be found as in 
without John, though John were of use in his|the outer court, clinging to the forms and figures 
seuson, to point out Christ; so the baptism of|of the old covenant, which have been annulled by 
Christ only, is sufficient to the faithful, without |the coming of their great antitype, but whom we 
the baptism of John; * * * and the Baptist him-|should remember blotted out “the hand-writing 
self was of this judgment, who said to Christ, ‘1|of ordinances that was against us, which was con- 
have need to be baptized of thee ;’ which he means |trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it 
not of water-baptism (for so Christ himself, as you|to his cross.” Neither let us forget that the king- 
have heard, did not baptize) but of the baptism of|dom of God, cometh not “ with observation, for 
the Spirit; and so the Baptist himself, who was|behold,” saith the Saviour of men, “the king- 
never baptized with water, neither by Christ nor the |dom of God is within you.” 
Apostles, nor any body else, yet was baptized with; In thus receiving this leading doctrine of the 





the Spirit; and the baptism of the Spirit was suf- 
ficient for the baptist, without any water-baptism ; 
and so Christ’s Spirit-baptism by the word is suffi- 
cient for all the faithful now, without John’s 
water-baptism ; for he that is truly washed from 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and hath the Holy 
Ghost in him to renew his nature, and to conform 
him exactly to Christ’s own image, and to work 
him, in this present world, into the true simili- 
tude of heaven, and to be in him a fountain of 
water, springing up unto everlasting life, what 
need hath he of cold material water to be poured 
on his body, under the pretence of any sign what- 
ever, either of Moses or John, whereas he hath 
the truth, substance, and heavenly thing itself? 

“ Now this, it may be, may seem strange and 
dangerous to some of low, and fleshly, and custo- 
mary religion, but let all such, if it be possible, 
consider, that when the substance comes, the 
shadow is at an end; and the ceremony when the 
truth comes ; and the creature when God comes ; 
and if they understand not this for the present, 
I hope they may understand it afterwards ; for we 
speak not at uncertainties in this point; what we 
have in some measure seen and felt and handled, 
of the good word of life, that we deliver to you, 
that ye may have fellowship with us; ‘and truly, 
our fellowship is with the Father, and his Son 
Jesus Christ,’ through the Spirit.” 


New Testament, as it was taught by our Holy 
Head himself, we shall not undervalue those pre- 
cious privileges which He has purchased for us by 
his own sufferings, while in the prepared body, 
but will ever recognize him in his various offices 
of our holy Pattern, our Redeemer from sin, and 
the one Mediator between God and man. In the 
Comforter and Teacher of his people, we shall 
feel fulfilled in ourown experience, his gracious 
promise, ‘I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another comforter, that he may abide 
with you furever, even the Spirit of Truth.” 
“ Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” And thus, | 


as we receive him in the way of his coming, | 


we know him to be not only “the author,” but 
the “finisher of our faith.” We can no longer 
rest in outward ordinances, while longing after 
the inward communion with Him, whom our souls 
love above all things, and who has declared, “ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock : If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” Here we come to feel the absolute necessity 
for the ‘“ washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost,” in order to prepare and purify 
our hearts for the heavenly Guest; and here all 
forms, however good, are lost in the living sub- 


stance, and nothing satisfies our.best desires but 
a sense of His good presence, who is our all in 
all. Here, too, we come to apprehend the true 
nature, and otherwise hidden mystery of this 
last, and most glorious dispensation to fallen man, 
and to be made indeed partakers of the “ fulness 
of the blessing of the Gospel of,Christ.” 


In closing our extracts from William Dell’s 
writings, we can scarcely fail to have been im- 
pressed with the consistency and clearness of his 
views upon many important points of christian 
doctrine, and their general harmony with those 
adopted by our early Friends. Indeed, the re- 
jection of a ceremovial worship, would seem to 
follow as a natural consequence in the religious 
faith of every soul which has been led to reecive 
the Gospel in its primitive simplicity, unencum- 
bered from the inventions and traditions of men. 
And these come to regard this very simplicity as 


Unless holiness unto the Lord is inscribed on 
all the vessels in his house, a profession of him 
will not avail in the day in which the Lord shall 
make inquisition for blood, and search Jerusalem 
with lighted candles. 


The Horse 


ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, USEFULNESS, ETC, 


To man, whether as a civilized being or as 
eee no animal is more useful than ¢he 
horse. He is known to most nations as on@of 
the most noble, beautiful and submissive animal 
that live under the dominions of man. Asan ins 


telligent animal, he ranks next to the dog, that 
other companion and friend of man. 
In gracefulness of form and dignity of carri 


he is superior to almost every other quadrupeds 
he is lively and high spirited, yet gentle ang 
tractable; keen and ardent in his exertions, yet 
firm and persevering. The horse is equally grate. 
ful for all the various purposes in which man hag 
employed him. This spirited and haughty ani. 
mal, shares with man the fatigues and the 

of the combat. Equally intrepid as his master, 
the horse sees the danger and braves it; inspired 
at the clash of arms he loves it, he seeks it, and 
is animated with the same ardor. He becomes 
as much excited as his master in the race; and 
rejoices in the chase. He is all fire, but eq 
tractable as courageous, does not give way to hig 
impetuosity, and knows how to check his inelina. 
tions; he not only submits to the arm whieh 
guides him, but even seems to consult the desires 
of his rider, and always obedient to the impres 
sions which he receives from him, presses on, 
moves gently, or stops, or only acts as his rider 
pleases. The horse is equally qualified for all the 
various purposes in which man has employed him; 
he works steadily, and patiently in the loaded 
wagon, at the plow or machine. 

The history of an animal so beneficial and so 
much admired, niust necessarily be extremely im 
teresting, yet little is known of its early existence. 
Like the other tame animals the horse was, no 
doubt, originally wild, but his domestication hap. 
pened at so early a period as to leave no recordof 
the event, and it is now impossible to ascertain, 
with any certainty, in what country he originated: 

Vild horses, it is true, are found in various patts 
of the world, but in most cases it is impossible 
to say whether they are the remains of an am 
cient stock, or are derived from the domesticated 
animal ; though of those found on this continent, 
there is no doubt but that they were originally 
introduced by the Spaniards. Arabia is ge 
claimed as the original native locality of this ani 
mal, and as the only source from which. he ist 
be derived in the requisite perfection for thé 
highest improvement of his race. Tuking into 
consideration then, his usefulness, his attractive 
appearance, and his intelligence, what is khows 
of his history cannot prove unacceptable. ” 

The earliest records we have of the horse tenet 
him to Egypt, whence he gradually found his way 
to Asia and Persia, and the provinees which wer 
colonized from Egypt. Egypt is not nowab 
country, and does not appear to possess those quale 
ties which could ever have constituted it one 
Without, however, entering into the questiel 
whether the horse was primarily the inhabitant 
of some particular region whence other parts wert 
gradually supplied or whether it was commoni® 
many countries but differing in each, we bare 
stated it to be probable that the horses of 
the earliest on record, were derived from te 
neighbourivg and interior parts of Africa. © 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the special lam 
says Jennison, “ which can claim the proud 
our of being the parent country, the birth, plaat 

of this noble animal, recourse must be bea 
marily to the pages of scripture, as being 
most mania cubis cuthanaieaiaes of all exist 
ing histories. By reference to those page 
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THE FRIEND. 


SSS, een Lal 


land ; and recommend to all in our communion to 

labour honestly, earnestly, and unweariedly iu their 

respective spheres for this glorivus consummation, 
to which human justice, christian love, national 
—— and prosperity, every earthly and every re- 
igious interest, combine to pledge them.” 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church,” at its re- 
cent Conference, “ Resolved, That we regard our 
calamities as resulting from our forgetfulness of 
God, and from slavery, so long our Nation’s re- 
proach, and that it becomes us to humble our- 
selves and forsake our sins as a people, and here- 
after, in all our laws and acts, to honour God. 
That we regard slavery as abhorent to the princi- 
ples of our holy religion, humanity and civiliza- 
tion, and that we are decidedly in favor of such 
amendments to the Constitution, and such legis- 
Jation on the part of the States, as will prohibit 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
throughout all the States and Territories.” 

In addition they make slave holding incompati- 
ble with the right of membership among them. 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church” of Penn- 
sylvania, in a resolution adopted at the late con- 
vention, by a nearly unanimous vote, declares :— 

“‘ Whereas, There exists in this country an or- 
ganized and armed rebellion, whose purpose is 
the destruction of our National Union and the 
perpetuation of negro slayery, 

“ Aud whereas, This rebellion has more and 
more assumed a character of barbarous fanaticism 
and murderous ferocity on the part of the enemies 
of the nation, therefore, in view of the causes and 
character of this struggle, 

“ Resolved, That we hereby declare our un- 
faltering allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, and that we pledge it our willing 
devotion and service, and that as a body of Chris- 
tians we will cver pray that in God’s own time 
and way this rebellion may be put down, that op- 
pression and slavery, in all its forms, may be done 
away; that freedom of body and mind, political 
and religious, may everywhere prevail; that the 
emancipated negroes, whom God, in His provi- 
dence is committing to our care, may be the ob- 
jects of our liberaLand Christian regard and in- 
struction; that war may soon cease throughout 
all our borders, and that our now lJacerated coun- 
try may again be so united, that from the lakes 
on the North, to the gulf on the South, and from 

the Atlantic to the Pacific, there shall be one 
Union, one Government, one Flag, one Constitu- 
tion, the whole culminating to the higher glory 
which shall make this nation Emanuel’s land—a 
mountain of holiness and a fit dwelling-place of 
righteousness.” 

The Baptists have, we believe, adopted resolu- 
tions of similar import on the subject of slavery, but 
we have not had an opportunity of perusing them. 


































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Stares.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bill incorporating the Peoples Pacific 
Railroad and Telegraph Company, and giving alternate 
sections of land towards the construction of the line, 
which is to extend from Lake Superior to Pugets Sound. 
A new Tariff bill has passed the House by a vote of 81 
to 26. The National Bank bill has passed both Houses 
and become a law. A bill giving land to the State of 
Wisconsin, to aid in constructing the ship canal from 
Green Bay to Lake Michigan, has passed the Senate ; 
also a resolution asking the President to give informa- 
tion concerning the present condition of the slave trade 
in Cuba, and what efforts are being made for its sup- 
pression. 

A New Loan.—The United States Secretary of the 
Treasury has advertized for sealed offers, until the 16th 


inst., for bonds of the United States to the amount of 


seventy-five millions of dollars, bearing an annual in- 
terest of six per cent., payable in coin, and redeemable 
after the 30th of Sixth month 1881. It is expected that 
the proposed loan will all be taken at a premium. 


soldiers. The mean temperature of the Fifth month, 
according to the record kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 
67:20 deg. The highest temperature being 85-50 deg., 
and the lowest 44°. Of rain the unusual quantity of 
8°68 inches fell. The average of the mean temperature 
of the Fifth month for the past seventy-five years has been 
62.70 deg. The highest mean during that entire period, 
1802 and 1826, was 71°, the lowest, in 1848, was 51-75 deg. 


of the 21st, destroyed eight large river steamers and 
several sailing vessels. The fire is attributed to an in- 
cendiary. Most of the vessels destroyed belonged to the 
United States. 
pied in organizing his forces. The rebel Gen. Forest is 
reported at Corinth, Mississippi. 


captured the post of Dardanelles, taking about 200 
prisoners. Afier the capture he crossed the Arkansas, 
and it is supposed intended to strike for Little Rock. 
Jacksonport and Batesville have been evacuated by the 
Federal forces. In Arkansas, guerillas ‘are represented 
as displaying unusual activity, with the intention to force 
the Union troops to evacuate all the State except Litile 
Rock and Helena. In Southeastern Missouri the rebels 
are again active. 


vention for the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, assembled in 
Baltimore on the 7th inst. 


Richmond, the movements and conflicts of the two hos- 
tile armies have been so frequent that it is not possible, 
in our narrow limits, to speak of them in detail. On 
the 30th ult., Grant’s whole line advanced abput four 
miles, and in doing so came in collision with the rebel 
forces who were forced back towards their entrench- 
ments on the line of the Chickahominy. In this engage- 
ment a considerable number of the rebels were captured. 
On the 31st a cavalry combat occurred at Cold Harbor, 
in which the rebels are said to have suffered heavy loss 
in killed, wounded and captured. On the Ist inst. Gen. 
Grant’s left wing attacked the rebels near Cold Harbor, 
aud carried some of their works. The rebels made re- 
peated assaults on each of the corps not engaged in the 
attack, but were repulsed in every instance. Daring the 
following night the rebels made an unsuccessful effort 
to regain what they had lost. On the 2d no heavy fight- 
ing took place. On the 3d another assault was made 
upon the rebel lines, and their troops were driven into 
their entrenchments, but the Federal army obtained no 
decisive advantage. Gen. Grant estimates his loss in 
the three days operations around Cold Harbor, at 7500 
men, killed, wounded and missing. The rebels are sup- 
posed to have sustained a loss about equally great. On 
the 2d, 510 rebel soldiers belonging to two Georgia 
regiments, came into the Federal lines and surrendered 
their arms, declaring they were tired of the war. One 
thousand prisoners had reached the White House on the 
Pamunkey, being a part of those captured .by Grant’s 
forces in the recent battles. The two great hostile 
armies are now in Hanover county, with the North Anna 
river on the North, and the Chickahominy on the South. 
The latter is a small stream, with a sluggish current, 
which divides itself into several streamlets running into 
and out of .each other over a space of about seventy 
yards in width. The banks are steep, immense trees 
grow up out of the water; and the entire river is covered 
by dense woods, forming a position peculiarily adapted 
to defensive warfare. 


mained at Bermuda Hundred. On the first inst., the 
rebels made another fierce assault on his lines of de- 
fence which was repelled like several previous ones. On 
the same day an iron-clad vessel came down from Rich- 
mond and attacked the monitors. After a sharp contest 
the rebel iron-clad returned to Richmond. Gen. Grant 
reported to the War Department on the evening of the 


\been largely reinforced. On the afternoon of the 5th, 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 280, including 32] session up to within a mile of Marietta. He states that 


the works abandoned by the rebels are immense, ang 
that they had been turned with a less loss to the Federal 
forces than had been inflicted upon the rebels, 
Florida.—Port Royal dates to the 30th ult. state, that 
an expedition up the Ashepoo river, by Gen. Birney, had 
failed in consequence of the misconduct of the 
The steamer Boston ‘got aground, and was riddled bys 
rebel battery, the boat was burned to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the rebels, the troops on board were 
transferred to other vessels, and the expedition returned, 
The steamer Columbian had been captured by the rebels 


































































The South- West.—A fire at New Orleans, on the night 


General Canby was at Memphis occu-| were made prisoners. A convention of loyalists at Jacks 


sonville, Florida, had elected delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. Mew York.—American gold 94 percent, 
premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 114. Do, 
5-20, 1054. Balance in the United States Sub-T 
New York, $28,206,756. Superfine State flour, $7,208 
$7.35. Shipping Ohio, $8.16 a $8.25. Baltimore flour, 
$7.90 a $850. Chicago spring wheat, $1.67 a $1.73; 
red western, $1.78 a $1.81. Middlings cotton, 106 a 107, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.25. Prime red 
wheat, $1.85 a $1.88; white, $2 a $2.05. Rye, $1.58, 
Yellow corn, $1.56 a $1.58. Oats, 88 cts. The offerings 
of beef cattle reached about 1400 head, the market was 
dill and prices lower. The sales ranged at from $12 to 
$18, including a few extra at $18.50 the 100 pounds, 
Hogs were lower, and 3700 sold at $10 a $12 for still- 
fed, and $12 a $12.50 the 100 Ibs. net for corn fed, 
Sheep were abundant, about 8000 were sold at 6a8 cts, 
per lb. gross for clipped. St. Louis, on the 5th inst— 
Flour, $6.85 a $7; extra, $8; good wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; 
prime, $1.70 a $1.75. Oats, 95 a 96 cts. Mixed corn, 
$1.71; white, $1.25. 

The Finances.—The United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, in a letter to the Treasurer at New York, says: 
“ You may contradict, most emphatically, all asse 
that the Secretary is increasing any legal-tender issues 
On the contrary, he is gradually redacing them. All 
new notes issued are in lieu of old notes in larger 
amounts withdrawn.” The Government now allowsé 
per cent. interest on temporary loans. The wants of the 
Treasury Department are large, and it is expected the 
increased interest will cause an increase of the deposits. 

Foreicy.—News from Europe to the 29th ult. ‘The 
Conference on Danish affairs re-assembled on the 27th, 
but the probability of an agreement was small. 
plans for an amicable arrangement were being proposed 
The London Times fears that the belligereats will not 
consent to peaceful division, on reasonable principles, of 
the territory claimed by both. The Germans 


Arkansas and Missouri.—The rebel General Shelby has 


Presidential Nominations.—The National Union Con- 


Virginia.—Since General Grant’s near approach to 


iug more than England's indignation. The news of the 
great battles in Virginia had caused a profound sensa- 
tion in England, and the people are astounded 
magnitude of the losses. The probable result of 
sanguinary contest is eagerly canvassed. The Londoa 
Times has an article endeavouring to show that evenif 
Gen. Grant captures Richmond the rebel cause will ag 
be lost, and its downfall will be obtained at a heavy 

of life to the Federal army. The bullion in the 
England had increased £446,000 during the week. 
bank rate of discount has been reduced from 8 to Tp 
cent. Consols, 913. The stock of cotton in Liverpool 
consisted of 340,000 bales, including 19,000 Aa 
Sales of the week 40,000 bales. Middlings uplands, 28¢ 


Orleans, 28$d. Breadstuffs continued dull. 
General Butler, with bis command much reduced, re- 





RECEIPTS, . 

Received from Asa Garretson, Agt., O., for Jos. Wil 
son, $3, to No. 52, vol. 37, and for Elisha Doudna, 

to No. 40, vol. 38. . 


per S. W. Stanley, five dollars, for the benefit 
freedmen, which has been~paid over to the Treastter 
of the association. : 


5th, that there had been no fighting on that day. The 
previous night the rebels attacked the Federal lines in 
several places, but were every where repulsed. The 
rebels were busy constructing new intrenchments on the 
west side of the Chickahominy at Bottom’s Bridge. 
Georgia.—General Sherman’s forces are reported to 
be still moving towards Atlanta. His dispatch of the 4th 
is dated thirteen miles west of Marietta, and states that 
his forces cover all the roads from the south to the rail- 
road about Ackworth, and that they hold the Alatoona 
Pass. In a battle near Dallas, on the 25th ult., the rebels 
made a stubborn resistance. They were finally driven 
off, but with a loss to the Federal army of about 1500 
men. The rebel army, under Jobnston, is said té have 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ~~ 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have cbatge 
of the Boarding-school at West-town, will be held there 
on Fourth-day, the 22d of the Sixth month, at 100 





A.M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o'clock the 
‘same morning, and that on Instruction at 7} 0’ > 
the preceding evening. _ 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school 2 
Seventh-day, the 18th of the month. Lod 
Jou. Evans 


Gen. Sherman was at Alatoona creek, and had full pos-| Sixth month 8th, 1864. 4 


on St John’s river—her crew and 90 coloured soldiers - 


they may do what they please without the fear of exit _ 
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